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DOCUMENTS 

LETTERS OF A BADGER BOY IN BLUE: THE VICKS- 
BURG CAMPAIGN 

Columbus, Ky. 25th Wis. Co. G. 
May 30th, 1863. 
Dear Folks at Home: 

The final order came tonight after we had gone to bed, to be 
ready to go to Vicksburg by boat in the morning. There was a 
lot of skurrying around all the long night. Clothes at the washer- 
woman's had to be looked after. Letters had to be written as I am 
writing this by the dull light of a tallow candle, some to wives, 
some to mothers, fathers, and many to sweethearts. I hope there 
were no unhappy girls because of this sudden leaving near about 
Columbus. But I fear there was a few. I am quite sure of two or 
three. Well, I am content if we must leave Columbus even if it 
has been a sort of "Old Kentucky Home" to us for nearly two 
months. It is one o'clock in the morning and the lights are yet 
burning in the tents. In a lot of the tents they are singing the 
"Old Kentucky Home." I guess the boys don't think much of its 
meaning but sing it because we are in Old Kentucky. A lot of 
colored women are running about the tents collecting washing 
bills. They all seem to know that we are to leave in the morning. 
There will be a lot of unpaid washing bills, but the darkies 
won't mind it much as they are used to working for nothing. 

Max Brill, my bunk mate, has finally shut his mouth, so has 
Delos Allen and John LeGore, my other tent mates, leaving me to 
blow out the light and go to sleep. Will finish letter and mail it 
in the morning. 

May 31st. When we woke up this morning we found a great 
big New Orleans side-wheel packet lying at the wharf waiting to 
take us on board. The roll call found many of us still asleep after 
such a night. Many of the boys fell in for roll call in nothing but 
shirts and drawers. I got on all but my pants and shoes. About 
half the company was in the same plight. The orderly was so 
good natured we gave him a good long cheer and ran back to our 
tents to finish dressing. The town was crowded with country 
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people, mostly colored folks, to see us leave. The grand march 
to the boat began at ten o'clock and it was near three p. m. when 
we were all packed away on the three decks. Our company was on 
the hurricane deck. When the black deck hands loosened the four 
inch cable that tied our ship to the shore, the Regimental band 
began to play Dixie. The big boat floated out into the current, 
the big propelling wheels turned round and round in the muddy 
waters, and looking back at the big high bluff which had been our 
home so long we did not know whether to be glad or sorry that we 
were leaving it. 

There were hundreds to wave us goodbye, yes thousands. 
There were loud cheers and good wishes from the regiments we 
left behind. The blacks were afraid to come out in the open to 
show their good feeling but down by the river bank and from be- 
hind houses and fences where they could not be seen by the whites, 
they threw up their caps and hats and danced like crazy. The 
women caught their skirts with both hands and bowed and cour- 
tesied and some dropped upon their knees and held their hands 
above their head as if they were praying. The boys didn't seem 
to notice it much because they were niggers, but it made me think 
of some things in Uncle Tom's Cabin. I take one last look at 
Columbus and the fort on the bluff with the big black cannon 
peering out over the river. We make a bend in the river and Co- 
lumbus is hidden from view. 

A lot of boys are gathered on the forecastle singing " My Old 
Kentucky Home." I suspicion the fellows have a homesick streak 
on, they sing with so much feeling. Hickman is in sight but four 
miles away. I must close this line in order to mail it there. Those 
lines of Charles McKay I have heard father quote so often come 
to mind, "Groaning, steaming, panting, down the Mississippi." 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Haines Bluff, June 8, 1863. 

25th Wis. Vol. 

Dear Father and Mother : I've seen some tough hours 

the last three days, but am feeling pretty well at this writing. 

Every night the last three or four nights we have been laying on 
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our arms, expecting the bugle call to fall in for battle. The nights 
are hot and sultry and we lay with nothing but the sky for cover- 
ing. You know how warm it is in Wisconsin in June but O, Lord, 
it is nothing to Mississippi. Corn with you is about six inches 
high. Here it is four feet higher than a man's head. I never saw 
such big corn. While we lay at Satartia the boys went wild raid- 
ing and foraging the country for anything they could eat or wear 
or destroy, and it was all right, for every white man and woman 
was ready to shoot or poison us. The negroes were our only 
friends, and they kept us posted on what the whites were doing 
and saying. Their masters told their slaves that the Yankees had 
horns, that they eat nigger babies, and that they lived in the 
North in houses built of snow and ice,and that the Yankee soldiers 
were fighting to take the niggers back north where they would 
freeze to death. It is a fright what stories the whites tell their 
slaves. The younger ones know better and laugh when they speak 
of it, but some of the real black ones just from Africa look nervous 
and scared when the boys crowd around them to tease and play 
tricks on them. They seem to know what the boys want. They 
bring in chickens, turkeys, eggs, molasses, sugar corn pones, 
smoked meat, and honey. The boys don't treat them right. They 
cheat them out of a lot and their excuse is they stole the stuff from 
their white masters. The poor black creatures never get mad but 
just smile and say nothing. 

The day before we left Satartia some of our boys raided a big 
plantation, took everything in sight, and came into camp with a 
mule team and wagon loaded with a fancy piano. They put the 
piano on board a steamboat and blindfolding the mules, which 
were wild, turned them loose in camp. It was a crazy thing to do. 
There was some bee hives in the wagon full of honey and bees. 
The mules ran over some tents nearly killing a lot of soldiers and 
scattering bees and boxes along the way. It was fun all right for 
some of the boys got badly stung. 

June 8th. — We have been resting on our arms all day awaiting 
a report from couriers who are watching the rebel General Johnston. 
He has a big force and his plan seems to be to cut off our march 
to Haines Bluff where we would be in touch with the main Union 
army. In the afternoon we were ordered in line as were all the 
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regiments of the three brigades. We were told the rebel army was 
moving our way and to be prepared at any moment. 

June 9th.- — We lay upon our arms all night. It was not a good 
night to sleep. We expected every hour an order to fall in and 
retreat to Haines Bluff. It came at daybreak. We had scarcely 
time to make coffee and fry hard-tack. Mounted orderlies with 
clanging sabers were rushing about with orders from headquarters. 
They would spring from their saddles leaving their horse in charge 
of a black servant, who always met them hat in hand at the Col- 
onel's tent. Since daybreak there has been a fearful booming of 
cannons toward the south. All sorts of rumors are flying about. 
One is that Johnston has jumped in on our flank at Snyder's Bluff 
with his army and another report is that Grant has stormed the 
city of Vicksburg under cover of all his big guns. 

If nothing happens will write in a day or two. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Haines Bluff, Mississippi. 
Hd. Quartees 25 Wis., June 11, 1863. 
Dear Sister: 

Am in receipt of your last letter but an hour ago. You do 
write a good letter. So full of news, just the stuff for a brother in 
the war to read, and you tell things in such a good way. It's just 
like a story in a book. You are father's girl all over just as mother 
has often said. How I wish I could have some of the fish you tell 
of catching, only I don't like the fellow that took you home that 
time. He is nice looking and knows how to say pleasant things, 
but he is what our chaplain calls a roue. Look in the dictionary 
and see what roue means. I don't want my sister to keep com- 
pany with a roue, if I understand the word. Let me tell you, my 
dear girl, most young men ain't as good as they ought to be. And 
I wish you would be more careful and mind me a little if you are 
older than I. But I must tell you of things here. 

We had a dreadful march from Satartia to reach this place. 
It was a killing march. Our Division General was a coward, and 
the march began at sunrise and ended at ten o'clock that night. 
It was a retreat, a perfect rout. The rebel Johnston was supposed 
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to be close in our rear with a body of Cavalry and the orders were 
to press forward with all possible speed. Through great forests 
and cornfields without end standing above our heads, in the hot- 
test sun I ever felt, the army became a regular mob, every man for 
himself. Men threw aside their coats and blankets, their testa- 
ments and their shirts. Hundreds lay down in the corn rows, under 
the trees, and on the banks of the creeks, many of them in the faint 
of a sunstroke, others fanning themselves or cursing those in com- 
mand. The constant roar of besieging mortar and cannon at 
Vicksburg grew louder and louder as we advanced. The ambu- 
lances and the ammunition and supply wagons that followed were 
full of men unable to march, long before night. You know that 
father always said I was mother's boy because I never was tired 
or never sick till I went into the army. It was about 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, I had lost sight of every man of Company G, and 
was marching with a bunch of Indiana boys. I had divided the 
water with them I had in my canteen. I had thrown away a 
woollen shirt, and torn my blanket in two and left a part of that 
to lighten my load. My cartridge box was the heaviest thing we 
had, every man was loaded with all the bullets he could carry, for 
we expected to need them. I was just about fainting with the heat 
when one of the Indiana boys said, "My boy you better lay down, 
your face is awful red." We were on the bank of a muddy creek. 
I walked away from the road up among the trees and after taking 
a drink from the creek I lay down in the shade of a tree with no 
one in sight and fell asleep. 

When I opened my eyes the sun was down and it was just 
getting dark. For a minute I didn't know where I was nor what 
had happened. Then the march and the mix-up of the day all 
came back to me. Here and there I could see through the woods 
the light of the camp fires. I went back to the road where I left 
my Indiana friends five hours before. I sat down while a battery 
of six guns went by, each drawn by six big horses. Then followed 
a rear guard of five or six hundred cavalry whose sabers and car- 
bines clanged as they rode by. I knew if Johnston was so near, 
these cannon and cavalry would not be passing toward Vicksburg 
in this peaceful way. A straggling group of infantry followed the 
cavalry and I joined them. I had gone but a few steps when I felt 
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a hand upon my shoulder. Turning to see who it was, what was 
my delight to see the Captain of my company, Captain Dorwin, 
smiling upon me. Like myself he, too, was lost from the company. 
The Captain had never looked so good to me. He had lain down 
by the road like me, overcome by heat, and he was anxious to find 
the company. Until I found Captain Dorwin I was ashamed to 
think that maybe I was the only one lost from the company. The 
Captain is a great big strong man and nice looking. And when I 
found the heat had played him out just as it had me, I took cour- 
age. After calling at about a hundred camp fires and half as many 
regiments we found our company and our. regiment. If there is a 
just God he will punish the man that ordered that awful march. 
It was useless and uncalled for. We hear that the General has 
been arrested and will be tried by Court Marshal. Every soldier 
on that horrid march hopes he will be punished. 1 

The air is sickening with the stench of decaying flesh. Miss- 
issippi is full of cattle running wild in the cane brakes, and the 
boys are shooting great, beautiful steers as they would rabbits, 
leaving everything but the choicest parts on the ground to smell 
and stink. Ten miles from here the people in Vicksburg are starv- 
ing for beef to eat and where we are camped the air is poisoned with 
the decaying flesh of animals more then we can eat. What a world 
this is. I am only giving you a brief sketch of the important 
things. Just think of the horror of 50,000 people with half enough 
to eat, with no rest nor sleep, stormed at with shot and shell, 
night and day, in the city of Vicksburg. They have dug holes 
under their houses and in the bluffs and on the river side to get 
away from the shot and bursting shell of Union guns. They can't 
get anything more to eat outside the city so they eat horses and 
mules to keep alive. O, but the poor wretched whites that let the 
rich slaveholders drag them into this war. The negroes tell us 

1 The march here so feelingly described was far more fatal in its consequences to the 
regiment than any battle in which it was engaged during the war. Toward the end of 
July the regiment moved up the river to Helena, where for a long time it was practically 
prostrated by disease. Thus on August 16 the daily report showed but ninety men fit 
for duty. This condition is attributed by Quiner (Military History of Wisconsin, 736) 
to the "hardships of the recent rapid march from Satartia to Snyder's Bluff," to which 
was added the influence of the unhealthy location of the camp at the latter place. The 
table of Wisconsin regimental losses in the war significantly concludes the story: "The 
Twenty-fifth Regiment had 376 men die of disease, a far larger number than any other 
Wisconsin regiment suffered." 
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the rich white man in the South looks down on the poor white 
trash who has no slaves, as much as he does on the black man. 
And the common soldier in the rebel army is awful ignorant. 
There ain't one in ten that can read or write, and they think the 
Dutch boys in our army were hired in Germany and came over 
just to fight them. 

I have just been notified by the Orderly Sergeant that I am to 
go on picket duty to-morrow and to put my gun in order. The 
reports that we get every hour from the pickets, that men are 
being shot, remind us that we are not in sleepy old Columbus, 
Kentucky, any more, where we could go to sleep without danger, 
except from the officer of the guard. I'll let you know in a few 
days how nice it is to do picket duty in the cane brakes of Missis- 
sippi within gun shot of the enemy's line. I haven't the least fear 
of danger, sister, and I am feeling real good after a two days' rest 
of racket and roar of big guns that put me to sleep nights and 
waken me in the morning. There is an army of some 15,000 men 
around us and between here and Vicksburg. Love to all, father, 
mother, and the boys. 

P. S. — There is a rumor at this moment that we are to counter 
march for Satartia to-morrow. I'll bet it is a false rumor. 

Your brother, 

Chauncey. 

Haines Bluff, Mississippi. 
June 15, 1863. 
Dear Father: 

I sent sister D. a letter some days ago and promised to tell her 
something of picket duty close to the enemy's line next time I 
wrote. I made some notes in my memorandum every evening so 
I enclose them. 

June 10th, 6 o'clock p. m. Have just come in from the picket 
line where I have been for four hours during the day, from ten to 
twelve this morning and from four to six this afternoon. Will go 
on again tonight at 10 o'clock for two hours and again at four 
o'clock in the morning until six. 

It has been a blistering hot day, but I have kept in the shade 
of some great trees most of the time. My beat is about as far a s 
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from the house to the creek, on a ridge, something like the little 
hill behind the house. The soldier whose place I took this morn- 
ing, belonged to the Jersey Zouaves, told me it would be nice dur- 
ing daylight, but to look out to-night. He said he had seen the 
glint of a gun barrel last night in the edge of the cane brake. He 
advised me to keep my eyes peeled and stay as much as possible 
in the shadow of the trees. I asked him how I could do that and 
obey orders to keep pacing his beat. He said I don't give a damn 
for orders when I am alone here at midnight, and the officer of the 
guard asleep in his tent miles from here. One thing he said, you 
will hear a lot of hogs grunting in the cane brakes. Maybe they 
are hogs and maybe they ain't. Some of the boys have been shot 
by those hogs so look out. These Jersey Zouaves are supposed to 
be dare-devils, simply afraid of nothing. They wear fancy uni- 
forms covered with yellow braid and all sorts of yellow' stripes. 
The rebel soldiers hate these Zouaves and try to shoot them wher- 
ever they can. They are toughs picked up from the prisons and 
jails of the cities. Nothing happened worth mentioning during 
the day. From my beat I could see the Yazoo River and miles of 
cornfields on the west now tramped down and ruined. On the east 
where the enemy line extends are deep forests and dense cane 
brakes. All day long hundreds of men, yes thousands, were chop- 
ping down the trees, felling them toward the enemy, and sharpen- 
ing the limbs so that they would be hindered and at the mercy of 
our guns if they tried to charge our lines. 

Columns of smoke from burning buildings fill the sky, and 
this afternoon a south wind brought the smell of smoke from the 
big cannon that keep up their awful roar about Vicksburg. 

June 12th, 9 o'clock a. m. After a rather wakeful night we 
are back to quarters in camp and while waiting for coffee to boil 
will jot down a note or two. The air about the camp smells better 
this morning. Several hundred carcasses of cattle left to rot in 
the sun were buried yesterday. The smell had got to be terrible. 
I remembered what the Zouave told me when I went on guard 
last night and I kept my eyes wide open, and my ears too, during 
the two hours of midnight. I heard some rustling in the cane 
thicket on my left but the sound seemed to recede rather than 
come nearer so I concluded it was some animal. I don't think I 
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was afraid the least bit, until midnight the boom of cannons at 
Vicksburg and the half circling fiery curves of the shells and the 
sudden lighting of the sky when they burst gave me something to 
see and to think of. From four till six this morning the firing at 
Vicksburg had nearly ceased. 

June 14th. A letter of May 23rd from home to-day. I am 
glad as ever a boy could be, who is in love with his home. I had 
wondered why no letter came. I wish father had sent me some 
stamps. Money won't buy them here. They seem to forget my 
request for stamps. Saw D. D. Loomis yesterday, of the Second 
Cavalry. Sam, as they call him, is in good health and spirits. He 
is a sort of an assistant to the Commissary, looking after the horses 
and rations. The 8th Wis. too, is here. It still carries the Eagle. 2 
The order for our return to Satartia up the Yazoo has been recalled. 
I am glad. The fact is, too many of our Regiment were beat out 
on the march here. There are nearly 300 men under the doctor's 
care as a result of that 35 mile march. If the water was good we 
would be happy. Blackberries are plenty and nice. Our Regi- 
ment went out last night three miles to support a battery planted 
on a ridge. We lay on our arms all night without being disturbed 
by the rebs. This place will be retaken by the rebels if possible. 
Every precaution is being taken to secure it against attack. John- 
ston and Bragg are on their way here with an army to drive us 
out, but Old Rose, that is Rosecrans, is following them and we 
ain't afraid. How many troops we have here, I don't know, but 
somewhere between twenty and forty thousand. To drive us from 
here will cost the rebs a good lot of blood, and they know it. This 
is an easy country to fortify, just about as hilly as Buffalo County 
and the sides of the hills ten times harder to scale, because of the 
timber we have fallen against the enemy and dense jungle of cane- 
brakes. It's nearly impossible to get through a Mississippi cane- 
brake. Here is where our fish poles come from. 

There has been a lull in the firing at Vicksburg. There is a 
rumor that the Conf eds have made a breach and are retreating up 
the Black River. Another story is that Jeff Davis is inside the 
City and Pemberton has asked a parley with a view to surrender- 

2 This was 'Old Abe," probably the most famous mascot in American military 
history. For an account of him see "The Story of Old Abe" in this magazine, II, 82-84. 
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ing. Everybody is looking toward Vicksburg and wondering why 
the thunder of the guns has stopped. Another rumor says Gen- 
eral Grant has mined their forts and has given them twelve hours 
to surrender and if they refuse the chain of forts will be blown up. 

Have just heard that poor Orlando Adams, my chum from 
Mondovi, is dead. He tried to get a furlough but failed. I was 
afraid when I bid him goodbye in Columbus, Kentucky, I should 
never see him again. The poor fellow cried when we left him to 
go south. Orlando never recovered from the effect of the measles. 
He wanted so bad to go home to die, but the rules had been strict 
against furloughs. Big Bill Anderson of Durand has just peeped 
in my tent and asked about my health. He gave me some black- 
berries. He said he had been out foraging for the sick boys. Bill 
is a wild fellow, but he has a great big heart and I know he is 
sicker this minute than some of the boys he is nursing. 

You may send this letter over to sister D. 

Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Snyder's Bluff, Miss. 
Hd. Quarters 25th. Wis. Vol. Inft. 
Dear Father: 

Since my last letter we have moved our position to within 
eight miles of Vicksburg. Yesterday eleven regiments of Burn- 
side's corps landed. The old fellow himself with his well-known 
side whiskers came also. His men think he is pretty near a god. 
The hills and valleys for miles and miles are literally white with 
tents, and the music of bands from morning till night is ringing 
in our ears. I think it would be safe to say there are not less than 
twenty-five thousand tents within a circumference of eight miles. 
Clouds of dust from moving troops fill the air in every direction. 
Several batteries of artillery are just passing, six to eight big horses 
to each gun, and the men riding on the cassions are breathing a 
constant smudge. They don't have to walk, that is one thing in 
their favor, but I don't think I would like the battery service. 

Rumor is still in the air that the Rebel General Johnston is 
maneuvering to cut his way through to help General Pemberton 
in Vicksburg. That is the reason for so many batteries and in- 
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f antry coming here and taking positions at this time. I am sure a 
hundred thousand rebels could not break our lines at this point. 
We have three lines of heavy fortifications with batteries every 
eighty rods. Several thousand spades are kept constantly busy 
strengthening the lines. Our regiment was out yesterday on spade 
duty. I suppose we did a lot of digging, but for my part I don't 
think I did more than an hour's work, and I am sure I worked as 
hard as anybody. It takes the darkies to dig. One hundred 
negroes will shovel as much dirt as a thousand yankee soldiers, and 
sing plantation songs all the time. I went out a mile yesterday 
on the second line to see them work and hear them sing. Most of 
their songs are love songs, and it's always something about the 
cotton and the canefields. Rules are mighty strict and getting 
stricter everyday. Our main work is to clean and polish up our 
guns, and to see that our cartridge and cap boxes are kept dry. 
We have inspection of arms every day at ten o'clock. Every gun 
is examined and woe to the soldier whose gun is not in order. We 
know not at what hour, day, or night the roll of the drum will call 
us into line of battle. 

I noticed in a copy of the Alma Journal you sent me that the 
people of Gilmanton, had been subscribing funds for the U. S. 
Sanitary commission. The object is a noble one and I am glad 
the Gilmanton folks have gone into their pockets to help it. By 
the way does Mr. G. say anything more about the hundred dollars 
he was to donate toward a private school in our valley when I en- 
listed? Don't say anything about it. If he gives it, all right. If 
he don't, all right. I don't care for his hundred dollars. But of 
course as he volunteered to give it I never can think as much of 
him for lying about it. This sanitary commission is a soldier's 
home or stopping place, wherever a soldier happens to be, in any 
town in the north. He is given a bed and meals free of charge and 
medicine and care if he is sick. They are in the border states as 
well, too, where our troops are in possession. If they are out of 
money they can stay weeks or months without cost until they get 
money or transportation to go on. 

Of course the good people of Gilmanton expect to celebrate the 
4th of July and I expected to be with them when I enlisted but I 
shall not be there. I am glad to hear you say that my spelling is 
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better than it was, although you don't find my writing any better. 
You say I don't write any plainer than Horace Greeley. Well, 
there were some that managed to read Greeley and what the world 
found in his writings makes me rather glad that my penmanship 
is no better than his. 

I am glad that sister D. secured a school. She don't write me 
so often any more. What's the matter with her? If the folks at 
home could know what happy fools it made of us to get letters, 
they would write more of them and longer ones. I have half a 
mind to confess that I have had the blues for a couple of days. I 
have had a touch of intermittent fever. Hundreds of the boys are 
under the care of the doctor for chills and fever. We are drinking 
water a little better than poison, and the miasma of this Yazoo 
River is getting in its work. The cannonading about Vicksburg is 
fiercer than ever. Last night the doctor gave me some infernal 
stuff for my fever that kept me awake. It must have been mid- 
night before I got to sleep. I lay with the flap of my tent thrown 
back watching the shells from a hundred mortars, making a fiery 
half -circle as rising like a flaming rocket, they circled and fell into 
the city; then followed the explosion. How can those people 
sleep? I should think the people of that city would be perishing 
for sleep. There has not been an hour the three weeks past but 
shells have been bursting in every part of the city. 

There was a bunch of about fifty rebs passed our camp yester- 
day taken at Vicksburg in a charge upon our works. They were 
put upon a boat at this landing for transportation to the North. 
They tell awful tales of hunger and want of sleep in Vicksburg. 
It takes half the people all the time to put out the fires started by 
our shells and they have no flour and only horse and mule meat. 
They hinted that Jeff Davis was inside the lines. The story isn't 
believed but everybody is talking about it. It pleases me that 
Elder Morse likes my letters. I told Henry what his father said 
about his writing and he merely laughed. Henry Morse is sick at 
this time with chills and fever. It is a common sickness on this 
Yazoo River. 

There is talk that the city will be stormed from the entire ten 
miles of line this week. A victory here and the surrender of Pern- 
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berton would open the Mississippi to the Gulf, then hurrah for 
Virginia and a healthier climate. 

Send me some stamps as money won't buy stamps down here. 
Tell mother when I come back I'll bring her an aunt Dinah or a 
Topsy to show her how to bake hoe cake in the fireplace and roast 
potatoes in hot ashes. 

Love to all, 
Your son, 

Chauncey. 

Hd. Quarters 25th Wis. Vol., 
Snyder's Bluff, Miss., July 1, 1863. 
Dear Father: 

It has been some time since writing you last, but we have had 
a busy time coming and going and maneuvering; that is our regi- 
ment has been on the move for more than a week and no chance 
to write a letter nor to mail one. A week ago yesterday our regi- 
ment got orders to go to Cypress Bend, on the Arkansas side of the 
river, 200 miles up the river to capture or disperse a band of guer- 
rillas that were firing from ambush along the shore on the passing 
steamers, trying to kill the pilots and cripple the boats. They 
have even fired into hospital boats that were flying hospital flags. 
Every able-bodied man in our regiment, about six hundred, was 
ordered into line, guns and ammunition inspected. The next 
morning we boarded the Dexter, a Mississippi boat that reached 
nearly across the Yazoo River, and were soon pushing down to- 
ward the father of waters. The idea of riding on the Mississippi 
again and heading toward home made us happy. And we figured 
on having a good drink soon as our boat touched the muddy 
waters of the big river that we somehow loved just because it 
flowed by our homes. 

We had just been paid off for two months and the boys had a 
good fill of oysters and store crackers. I only got six dollars 
though. I had drawn some extra clothing and my little thirteen 
dollars was cut to three dollars a month. It was so long ago I got 
the clothes, I began to think the clothes were forgotten. Uncle 
Sam's paymasters have a good memory. Just as I am writing this 
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the Silver Moon, a Yazoo steamer, is passing up the Yazoo toward 
Haines' Bluff. She has a caliope and it is playing "Nellie Gray." 
She is loaded with hard-tack and bales of hay clear to the water 
line and her half naked deck hands lying around on the hay bales 
look like so many alligators. She gave us the right of way and we 
pushed on down this river whose water though clear and tempting 
we dared not drink. The boys kept cracking away at the alliga- 
tors that lay on logs and driftwood on the sand banks. The scaly 
things would flounder into the water and sink out of sight. Some 
of them looked to be seven or eight feet long, more of them were 
three or four feet. 

We reached Young's Point in the evening and waited there all 
night for some cavalry and a battery that was to accompany us. 
We were just out of cannon range of Vicksburg. I lay on the 
hurricane deck of our boat and with my head bolstered up on my 
knapsack so I could see. I watched the fire of our gun boats in 
sight of us down the river as broadside after broadside was poured 
into the city. Every discharge would come up the river like a 
great roll of thunder. It may seem strange to you but all the first 
part of that night I was thinking more of home than of the things 
going on around me. It seemed as if the shells from the mortars 
went up into the clouds a half mile and then would drop in a circle 
of fire into the city of Vicksburg. They looked like meteors only 
their track was red and they would often burst before they reached 
the ground. I don't think I got to sleep before midnight and when 
I woke up the sun was shining. 

June 26th. Our battery and cavalry regiment came at nine 
o'clock and at eleven o'clock we swung into the great river with 
bow headed up stream. Soon as we got fairly into the current the 
boys made a rush for the boiler deck to get a drink of the water 
that came from the lakes and springs of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
It was dirty and muddy and we saw dead mules and cattle floating 
by and knew that it was the sewer for all the filth of the northern 
states, but whether we were dry or not we drank, and drank, until 
it ran out of our nose just because it came from the glorious North. 

Well, all that day as we steamed up the great river we lay 
round and talked, dreamed, and loafed. There was scarcely a 
break in the deep dark forests that came right down to the river 
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bank. Our guns were loaded and we had them in hand all day 
because we were warned that we might be attacked at any mo- 
ment. We had in our fleet four transports loaded with troops, and 
three gunboats with heavy brass cannon. 

June 27th. The weather is awfully hot. We are tied up at 
Cypress Bend where all the attacks have been made on passing 
vessels. Our boats are tied to the Arkansas shore. We had a 
rain last night that gave us on the top a good wetting but the air 
this morning is cooler for the rain. The gun boats anchored amid 
stream and sent a lot of shells over into the woods beyond the 
plantation that lies along the shore. The idea was to draw the 
fire of the rebel forces, but nothing came of our firing. The cav- 
alry was landed at noon and deployed as scouts across the big 
bend in the river. At seven o'clock we ran to the Mississippi 
side and tied up for the night. Everything was quiet for the 
night. There were some boats calling to our guards as they passed 
during the night to find out if the river was clear to Vicksburg. 
Next morning we went on shore, both cavalry and infantry under 
cover of our gun boats. They first sent a few shells screaming 
through the tree tops a mile or two inland as a sort of feeler, but 
getting no reply the batteries, cavalry and infantry went ashore. 

This letter will be finished next week. 

Cypress Bend, Arkansas, 
July 2nd, 1863. 
Dear Father: 

We deployed a good half mile in line soon as we got ashore in 
a grove of timber that lay between the river bank and the mansion 
of the planter and the village of negro huts that flanked the big 
house on the right and left. This plantation worked nearly 500 
slaves we were told. The mansion was built on piers like most 
homes of the South, ten or twelve feet above the ground; the base- 
ment surrounded by a lattice and serving as kitchen and laundry 
and living place for the house servants. We had orders to make a 
careful examination of the place as it was thought the guerrillas 
we were after had made this place their headquarters. I was 
among the first to reach the house. There were no whites in sight 
but I saw a few scared-looking black faces who got out of sight as 
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we came near. Some of the boys had talked with the blacks who 
denied that there had been any rebels quartered there. We knew 
the negroes were lying. We found where there had been beds and 
lots of ash heaps where there had been camp fires and the tracks 
of horses and scattering corn fodder. Five or six of us went to 
the stairway and opened the door leading on to the gallery. Just 
as we stepped in the wide hall, three women, an old grey-haired 
lady and two young ladies, came up to us and asked us not to 
come into the house. The oldest one pleaded pitifully, wringing 
and rubbing her hands first one and then the other, and then 
reaching out her hands toward us as far as she could urging us to 
stay out, all the while crying and at times screaming as if her 
heart was breaking. She said her mother was sick and likely to 
die and begged us to go away. I never felt meaner in my life. 
The Co. K. man who did the talking told her we had orders to 
search the house for rebels and we had to do it. He tried to say 
something by way of excuse. One of the boys pushed by the girls 
and opened a closet in the wall. The girl jumped into the door and 
with tears streaming down her face begged him to stay out. 
There is nothing in here she said but the wardrobe and relics of my 
dying mother. She took him by the arm and pushed him away 
and closed the door. The house was soon crowded with soldiers 
and the door of the closet opened and examined but we found 
nothing but dresses and cloaks and bonnets and blankets. I got 
ashamed and wished that I was out of it. I went back into the 
big hall and found a bookcase. I stuck Longfellow's Hiawatha in 
my pocket and Ed. Coleman and Elder Harwood took turns with 
me reading it on our return to Snyder's Bluff. 

When I went outside I found several buildings on fire. The 
orders had been not to set any fires, but nobody cared and nobody 
would tell. Suddenly a report came in that a body of rebels had 
been seen by our cavalry some four miles inland. We hurriedly 
got into line and for two hours marched back through the deepest, 
darkest forest I ever saw. All at once there came the ring of 
rifles on every side. The ranks were broken and men supposed to 
be brave as lions dodged right and left, while others fired their 
guns out of pure fright with no enemy in sight. It had turned out 
that we had surprised a company of rebel cavalry who were boiling 
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coffee for an afternoon lunch and after emptying their carbines at 
our cavalry scouts and giving us a good surprise they retreated in 
every direction through the woods. 

It was lucky for us after all. We had just pulled ourselves 
together for a forward march when scouts came galloping up with 
the news that 4,000 rebels under the command of Marmaduke 
were flanking us on both sides and had already planted cannon on 
the crossroads between us and the river. In less time than I am 
telling you we were countermarching at double quick. We made 
four crossroads to the big plantation and at every one of them we 
expected to be raked by rebel cannister and grape. Before we 
reached the last crossroad, shells from our gun boats were scream- 
ing over our heads and bursting in our rear, scattering death 
amongst the rebs as it seemed to us letting us get back into the 
open cotton field of the big plantation with not a man lost. But 
it was music to hear those shells ripping through the tree tops on 
their mission of death. We knew it meant our salvation and death 
to the rebels. 

When we got back to the big plantation we found nearly all 
the buildings on fire save the mansion alone. The barns, gin 
house, sawmill, and immense drying sheds were all ablaze sending 
up columns of black smoke. The cavalry that followed us told us 
that we had barely crossed the last crossroad when the rebels 
planted a battery not fifty rods from our line of retreat so as to 
rake us at the crossing with cannister. There is no doubt our 
gunboats that kept up a rapid fire over our heads was a mighty 
lucky thing for us. The rebels had three men to our one and knew 
every road and vantage point; but for our brass war dogs they 
would have made it hot for us. We boarded our boats and with 
one gun boat for convoy, leaving two at the bend for protection 
to passing vessels, reached our old quarters on the Yazoo yester- 
day. 

Don't forget to send a paper now and then. You are right 
when you suppose it is hot down there. Dan Hadley and Henry 
Morse are both on the sick list and about twenty-five others you 
don't know in the company. I am glad to hear that you have help 
for harvest. I hope mother won't need to go in the hayfield this 
summer nor rake up grain. It is too hard work and it don't seem 
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right. I loaned all my stamps and I must hunt one to send this 
letter. Love to mother and the rest. 

Your boy, 

Chauncey. 

Snyder's Bluff, Miss., July 15, 1863. 
Hd. Quarters 25th Vol. 
Dear Brother: 

I have for many days thought of writing to you, first because 
I like you and second because you are not writing to me as often 
as you ought. 

Since the surrender of Vicksburg on the fourth of this month 
there has been all sorts of rumors as to our future movements. 
The late battles won by the Army of the Potomac along with the 
victory over Pemberton here at Vicksburg somehow make us boys 
feel that the end of the war is near. O, if you could have seen and 
heard what I have these ten days past. Pemberton had nearly 
thir y thousand all surrendered to Grant on the 4th of this month. 
And they were glad to be prisoners and paroled to go to their 
homes. They cursed the war and called it a nigger war. I heard 
lots of them say, that had never owned a nigger, that they were 
fooled and wished they had stayed at home. The bombardment 
of Vicksburg the night of the surrender was fearful. The clouds 
above the city looked blood-red as if they were all on fire. The 
thunder of the cannon for two or three nights and the rumor of 
surrender kept us awake. We that were rather on the sick list 
with chills and fever were pretty anxious at the reports that the 
rebel General Johnston was daily preparing to attack us. Since 
the surrender the troops by brigades and divisions have gradually 
withdrawn. All this means that the danger of attack is past. 

While I am writing this letter our scouts have brought in word 
that the rebel General Johnston has been bagged with 65000 
troops. Some of the boys are wild over the news, others simply 
smile and say it's nothing but a false rumor. Whether it is true 
or false you will know by the papers before this reaches you. 

Some of the boys were down to the city of Vicksburg today. 
They said it was a pretty nice place, but it was badly shot up. 
Nearly half the town had been burned and the streets were torn 
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up by our shells. It costs twenty dollars in Confederate money 
to get a meal, and one dollar in U. S. Greenbacks. The darkies 
were filling up the town and grinning and showing their white 
teeth at every corner. Grey headed niggers and pretty quadroons 
begged the soldiers for money and blessed Abraham Lincoln for 
sending them south to make them free. Most of the boys hate 
the blacks and say hard things about them. I never can forget 
what father told me at Mr. Fuller's place when I got in the wagon 
after that awful good dinner to go to Alma. You remember it 
brother W. He said if you ever get a chance, my boy, take good 
aim and shoot twice to free the black while shooting once for the 
Union. 

I don't dare say anything like this to the boys, because they 
would laugh at me. But I have read enough to know that Phillips 
was right and Garrison was right and he thought as they did. 
And I thought for days after going to La Crosse of the tears I saw 
in his eyes as he asked me always to remember the slave. 

Well, brother, to change the subject, have you killed any 
prairie chickens this summer? It is nearly time for pigeons again. 
Good Lord, how I hope I can be with you to eat speckled trout and 
prairie chickens this fall. 

I am writing this upon my back. The doctor gave me some- 
thing for my fever that makes my head whirl. When he came to 
my tent this morning I asked him if I was very sick. When I told 
him I was seventeen he said, "y° u ought to have been thrashed 
and kept at home two years longer." I told the doctor that he 
looked sick himself, and he admitted he was not feeling well. 

Say, how are the neighbors coming? How does Geo. Cart- 
wright behave? Does he and uncle Ed. cock up twice as much hay 
as you and father? What does Edward Cass busy himself about? 
Have he and father got that big field fenced in yet? And Maggie 
C. is she as pretty and haughty as ever? How does Jim Pierce 
prosper this summer? Has he commenced that brick house he 
never tired of telling about? I sometimes wish lightning had 
struck that man, father then might have got a better farm. Pierce 
took father in just because he was too honest. Do the cows break 
in the fields any this summer? Does mother make lots of cheese 
and butter? Great heavens, what butter and cheese mother could 
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make. When those people from St. Louis came through there and 
praised mother's bread and butter I thought they were fooling, 
but now I know they were telling the truth. Well, I have got some 
soft bread to-day noon ! some biscuit I bought of a settler. And 
I have some butter I paid 50 cents for and some coffee. Don't you 
think I have a first rate supper? Just like the little boy in the 
third reader who was happy over his porridge alone when he dis- 
covered that everything else of the meal had been stolen. 
Love to yourself, father, mother and sister D. 

Your brother, 

Chauncey. 

Sntdek Bluff, Miss., July 19, 1863. 
25th Regt. Wis. Vol. Inft. 
Dear Sister: 

I got your much valued letter containing your likeness nearly 
two weeks ago. I was pretty sick at that time with the fever, the 
Yazoo fever. Since then I have written home. Just two weeks 
ago I was taken with the chills the day after the fall of Vicksburg. 
But I ain't alone, there are thousands along this river of death, 
that's what the boys have named the Yazoo, that are on their 
backs just like me. 

The doctor has knocked the chills for the time at least, though 
they have made me weak. Dan Hadley and Bill Anderson look 
in on me once in a while to see that I want for nothing. All the 
other boys that are well have their patients too. Every fellow has 
his chum to wait on him. It rained night before last and all day 
yesterday and there was a hot steam rising from the ground. But 
it settled the dust and the moving troops don't kick up any dust. 
We can hear the scream of boats on the Mississippi and Yazoo 
night and day. Troops are being shipped up and down the river 
points fast as boats can get here. Several batteries have passed 
to-day with six and eight big sleek horses to each gun. The gun- 
ners were laughing and calling to one another like a bunch of 
schoolboys. Moving infantry is constantly in sight. A regiment 
of cavalry is just now trotting slowly by. Their saber scabbards 
freshly scoured look bright in the sun and their horses after their 
long rest are acting pretty wild . I often wish I had got transferred 
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to the cavalry like Ed. Cartwright did at the first. There is a little 
more danger but you don't have to walk and that saves a soldier 
a lot. 

They are fitting out some hospital boats and after the troops 
fit for service are transported the sick and convalescent will be 
taken to northern hospitals. I hear that some three hundred in 
our regiment are to be put on. I don't know whether I fall within 
that last or not, but I fear I do. 

The doctor says we can't recruit in this hot climate but must 
get farther north. We are looking for marching orders any day, 
for some point up the river as far as Memphis, Tenn., or perhaps 
to Kentucky. Mensus Bump has just been in to see me. He said 
I made myself sick by eating a whole can of oysters. What he 
meant was this The night we went on board for Cypress Bluff 
we had just had our pay and the boys were hungry for nick nacks. 
I bought a can of oysters, took it on the boat for fear the boys 
would steal it from me when I was asleep, ate it all up that night. 
I knew it was too much but I never thought oysters would hurt a 
fellow. 

Sister D. your picture suits me to a dot. Your face never 
looked so good to me before, and your letters, say my dear girl, 
you have a wonderful knack of telling things. Mother always 
said you were father's girl. I shall be glad when I can do as well 
as you. You remember Mr. Bosnian used to say I was always 
chipping in when you tried to tell something about catching trout 
or about father's shooting a deer or a bear. Well, some things you 
would forget, and I tried to help you out. Say, sister, I haven't 
forgot how you would scold me for these things when we would be 
going back over the hill home the next day. Laying here on my 
back under a tent of thin cotton cloth, under a hot southern sun I 
can't help thinking, thinking, thinking. 

Say, by George, how I wish I could have some of that straw- 
berry shortcake. Land of Goshen, I can taste it now. We have 
no strawberries but oceans of blackberries. We have plenty of 
sugar to go with them but no cream. 

Well it's getting dull here, most of the troops in sight save our 
Brigade have gone north or out to follow up the Bebel Johnston's 
scattered army. It has been so quiet and still since the surrender 
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of Vicksburg it seems dull enough. It is only three miles to the city 
and the boys that are able run in often as they can get a pass. 

The black freedmen are coming in from the country by the 
thousand and going north to enlist. Several men from our regi- 
ment have offered to go as officers in the black regiments. They 
are doing with the slaves just what General Fremont asked Lin- 
coln to do at the beginning of the war. This is, set the blacks free 
and make soldiers of them. If you had not sent me stamps, I 
could not send you this letter. I am glad you like your school. 
Only look out for the fellow who lives so near. You should go 
home as often as possible and help mother and take care of sister 
E. They say she is a dreadful nice girl. Wonder if she isn't a bit 
like her older brother. Sorry I offended pretty Maggie Cass when 
I wrote her the black people were human beings and had souls. So 
she says she won't write me any more? Well unless I run against 
a rebel bullet or a hard dose of Yazoo fever I'll try and outlive her 
scorn. 

Sam Loomis's company is camping about two miles from here. 
He comes down once in a while to visit us. He looks pretty thin 
but his duties as commissary are pretty light so he ought to stand 
it. I most forgot to tell you Henry Morse and Daniel Hadley have 
been sick for the last six weeks. They have been getting better. 
O, how did you pass the 4th of July? I was on picket duty that 
day though sick enough to be in bed. It's the fashion of soldiers 
to run on comrades who complain of being sick. They call it 
playing off. I have noticed that the fellows that do that kind of 
jibing are infernal cowards themselves. I have learned that the 
Dutch boys make the bravest soldiers. They don't do any brag- 
ging and they are ready for service no matter how dangerous. Is 
there any one working your eighty this summer? I am thinking 
what a fine farm my forty and your eighty would make together. 

If Myra Amidon ever asks you whether or not I received that 
letter she and you wrote in company, tell her I did of course and 
answered it and directed to you. If she wants an answer tell her 
to write on her own hook and I'll be glad to answer. Tell her I 
owe her a grudge for beating me at that foot race through the corn- 
field to the house. My heavens how that girl can run. Myra has 
the nicest blue eyes I ever saw. How easy it is to write and write 
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of friends and dear ones at home. You will be tired when you 
read all this, and I must quit. Kiss mother for me and save one 
for yourself. 

Your brother, 

Chauncey. 

Snyder's Bluff, Miss., July 25, 1863 
Hd. Quarters 25th Regt., Wis. Vol. 
Dear Mother: 

I feel just like writing you to-day. I am sitting in the shade of 
a big Cypress tree, on the banks of the Yazoo. Looking across the 
river I can see on some flood trash, two black things looking like 
aligators. They don't move and I am not sure. There is a pretty 
spring just below where I sit and a sign over it which says, "Don't 
drink this water, poison." It is as big as the spring at the head 
of our coulee and as pure looking. It seems strange that we cannot 
drink out of the springs here that look just as they do in Wisconsin. 
Some of the boys don't mind the sign. Some that are burning up 
with fever and thirst manage to stagger down here and fill up with 
water and go back to their tents and die. Say mother, what would 
you think if I should say I have sometimes wished when the fever 
made me so hot I could hardly stand it that I could go to sleep and 
never wake up till the war was over. Now this may sound kind 
of weak for a soldier. 

But I am no coward, mother. I don't come from that kind of 
stock. I remember how you put the gun at the head of your bed 
when father was gone to Fountain City, ready to use it if Indians 
should come or wild animals attack the cattle. And father came 
home and he would pat you on the back and say "You are just the 
girl for a pioneer's wife." I remember these things mother, and 
under all circumstances I shall never forget that my father and 
mother were brave people. 

I wrote brother Warren the day before getting your letter so 
I have delayed answering yours. I am a great deal better from 
chills and a sort of intermittent fever. I have been taking quinine 
which seems to have broken the chills. I am thankful it is not 
that other kind of fever that is killing off the boys so fast. Twenty- 
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three men have lately died out of our regiment. There are only 
about 100 men out of the regiment fit to do duty. 

Thank goodness we are about done with this part of the South. 
The report now is that our entire Brigade will go to Memphis and 
on up the Tennessee where a northern soldier can live. Two regi- 
ments of our brigade have already left, the Third Minnesota and 
the Fortieth Iowa. The Twenty-seventh Wisconsin and our regi- 
ment will leave soon and then hurrah for a healthier climate. The 
rebel General Johnston and his Butternut band have skedaddled 
to parts unknown. Of course you have heard of the retreat of 
Gens. Lee and Bragg, and of the riot of the mob in New York City 
and the burning of negro asylums and school houses. That mob 
uprising looked bad for the North. It was a Democratic crowd 
in sympathy with the South. Cost what blood, time and treasure 
it may, the Union will yet win out. 

We were paid off the other day, and to my surprise nothing 
was taken out for extra clothes drawn. Maybe they will take it 
out later. We got full pay, $26. 

This makes twice we have drawn pay at this place. You ask 
what general it was that ordered that killing retreat, for retreat 
it was, from Satartia to Haines Bluff? It was General Kimball, a 
Potomac General, who is now acting General for our corps. We 
are not in love with him, and some of the boys say he will get shot 
by his own men the first fight we get into. It is time for roll call 
and as I am not excused I must quit and go back to camp. 

Love to father and the rest, 

Your son, 

Chauncey 

Snyder's Bluff, Miss., July 28, 1863. 
Hd. Quarters Wis. Regt. 
Dear Mother: 

Your last letter at hand. There is no medicine like a letter 
from home. Let me tell you mother it does a fellow a lot of good. 
I am glad you are having such success with the bees. It makes my 
mouth water for biscuit and honey. I wish you would not take 
so many chances of getting stung. You ought to wear a veil of 
cheese cloth over you face. Don't think so much of me. I am all 
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right. We have a plenty to eat. By paying a good round price 
we can get almost anything good to eat. I wish you would think 
more of yourself. When I see you in my sleep working in the hay- 
field helping to get up the hay it troubles me. I suppose as you say 
that help is hard to get and maybe there is no other way. I am 
careful you may be sure what I eat. Our dainties we get of the 
sutler, and it is nearly all in cans. I eat a lot of oysters and I find 
them good for me. That deer that father killed must have come 
in good play. Don't spoil your relish for it by constantly think- 
ing of me. I told you I am all right. When I get a dish of oysters 
I always think how fond father is of them. 

You say they are going to get rich in Bennet Valley where 
father bought that forty for me. Well I am happy to know that. 
It may be they will have use for a part of it when the next re- 
cruiting officer comes that way. Nor will he, likely as not, waste 
his eloquence in trying to coax them to enlist as J. A. Brackett did 
when I enlisted. He will like as not tell them to furnish so many 
men or stand a draft. 

This war ain't over yet. There may be a lot of money paid out 
for substitutes yet. Just think of it, they are paying as high as a 
thousand dollars for substitutes in many of the states. It all 
means that people are getting tired of the fussy way the war is 
being carried on. If the slaves had been declared free right at the 
start, just as father said, and put into the ranks to fight, the war 
might have ended long ago. I see by the papers there are fifty 
thousand freedmen under arms and they are doing good service. 
The poor black devils are fighting for their wives and children, yes 
and for their lives, while we white cusses are fighting for what 
Capt. Dorwin calls an idea. I tell the boys right to their face I am 
in the war for the freedom of the slave. When they talk about the 
saving of the Union I tell them that is Dutch to me. I am for help- 
ing the slaves if the Union goes to smash. Most of the boys have 
their laugh at me for helping the "Niggers" but Elder Harwood 
and Ed. Coleman and Julius Parr and Joel Harmon and Chet Ide, 
the last two of Mondovi, tell me I am right in my argument. 

I am sorry father lost that deer. He should take old Prince 
to help him next time. It is too bad to wound a deer for the 
wolves to catch and eat up in that way. We have fresh beef all 
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the time since the surrender. These canebrakes are full of half- 
wild cattle, and they are fat as butter. 

I thank brother W. for sending me those stamps. I will send 
him a book when I get to Memphis. Mother, I wish you would 
send me a small package of butter by Lieut. McKay, who is home 
on furlough for thirty days. I like John McKay. He is a good 
man. He is a good officer and fair to his men. His wife, I think, 
is in Modena, where he enlisted. You will see a notice of his arri- 
val in the Alma Journal. For the can of butter you send I want 
you to reserve a ten-dollar greenback for your own especial use 
out of the sum I send you. Good bye, dear mother. 

Your boy, 

Chauncey. 



